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WESTERN CANADIAN VIEW OF THE 
FISCAL QUESTION. 

BY THE HONORABLE E. P. BOBLIN, PBEMIEB OF MANITOBA. 



The conditions which have been created by the fiscal conversion 
of the Et. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain are such as necessarily com- 
mand the attention, and invite the study, not only of every British 
colonist, and every man who owes allegiance to the British flag, 
but of every individual and every nation having financial or com- 
mercial relations with the United Kingdom. No part of the Brit- 
ish Empire is more deeply interested in the matter than the 
Dominion of Canada, and no part of Canada so vitally affected 
as the Northwestern portion of the Dominion, which sees in the 
acceptation or rejection of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, the ad- 
vancement or retardation of her development by at least two 
decades. 

The abstract merits of Free Trade versus Protection do not 
enter into the consideration of the question from the present 
standpoint. The United Kingdom, for over half a century, has 
opened her doors to the manufactures and products of foreign 
nations, and of her own Colonies, on exactly the same terms and 
conditions. For a considerable portion of the earlier part of that 
time, the Motherland appeared to make substantial progress in 
almost all departments of trade and commerce; and, although 
certain of her industries showed a rapid decline from the moment 
that the protective barriers were removed, notably her farming 
interests and her silk manufactures, yet the increase in the volume 
of trade was such that it became almost a fetish with British 
statesmen, whose education was more on classical than commercial 
lines, that any increase in gross figures was a thing to rejoice 
over, whether or not that increase kept pace with rates of increase 
in other countries, and no matter whether it really represented a 
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larger increase of expenditure than of income. It seems, indeed, 
to have been an accepted maxim of political economy in Great 
Britain, that no man was qualified to guide the destinies of Brit- 
ish trade and commerce unless he was absolutely ignorant of the 
first principles of business; and that the Colonies, the United 
States, and other countries which selected educated men of busi- 
ness to manage the industrial affairs of their respective countries, 
were necessarily wrong in the policy advocated and pursued by 
these men. Figures and statistics do, not, however, establish that 
Great Britain's ratio of progress has been equal in any degree 
with the advancement of nations which adopted a different fiscal 
policy, and the fact that her export trade has only increased by 
7Y 2 per cent, against an increase of 30 per cent, in her population 
since 1872, is striking enough compared with the extraordinary 
ratio of progress in foreign countries in the same period. 

It is also significant that almost the first British statesman of 
eminence who has a successful record as a business man, should 
also be the first to break away from the traditions of the school 
founded by Cobden and Bright, the former of whom failed in 
business, and was assisted by a national subscription of £80,000 
to carry on his mission of teaching the nation how to muddle its 
affairs as badly as he muddled his own. 

The Colonies, while loyal to the Crown and the flag, have been 
forced by the law of self-preservation to abandon the fiscal policy 
adopted by the Motherland. The struggle for existence was too 
keen for them to make any progress under a policy which mort- 
gaged their home market before it was created. The Dominion of 
Canada, after the Confederation of the British North-American 
Provinces in 1867, undertook to adopt, to a large extent, the prin- 
ciples which had been taught by Cobden and Bright. The result 
was financial distress, commercial prostration and the soup- 
kitchen. To rescue the people of Canada from the admittedly de- 
plorable conditions which their adoption of this policy had pro- 
duced, the principle of protection was substituted for it in 1878 ; 
and since that time no public man in Canada who has had the 
power, has dared to eliminate that principle from the fiscal policy 
of his country. 

Other Colonies of the British Empire, notably the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand and Cape Colony, and in fact all 
the self-governing states, have adopted a similar policy; and this 
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fact has gradually, but none the less surely, attracted the atten- 
tion of British statesmen imbued with Imperial ideas, with the 
result that we have to-day the pronouncement of Mr. Chamber- 
lain which has so profoundly affected public opinion in the United 
Kingdom. 

There can be no doubt of the accuracy of the statement that 
Great Britain's future growth and expansion in trade and com- 
merce depend upon her Colonies. It is also equally true 1 that 
upon her policy to her Colonies depends her future rank as one 
of the first Powers in the world. The necessity which exists, 
therefore, for strengthening the ties which bind the Colonies and 
the Mother Country is recognized by those British statesmen who 
are called Imperial Federationists, and who believe that the in- 
ternal trade relations of the Colonies and the Motherland should 
be placed on some different basis from that of foreign countries. 
This is an intelligible policy, which appeals not only to the 
patriotism of the Colonial citizen, but also to his business in- 
stincts; and for this reason Mr. Chamberlain's proposals appeal 
especially to Western Canada. 

Admittedly, the most important Colony of Great Britain is 
Canada, which has a greater white population, greater natural re- 
sources, conditions, and prospects than any of the others; and a 
more assured future than at the moment it appears possible for 
any other Colony to attain to. The first requisite for the main- 
tenance of Canada's present relations with the Motherland when 
her population increases to twenty or more millions of people, is 
that those people shall remain loyal to the flag and Monarch of 
the land which gave her her first settlers. 

I have said that Canada is the greatest of the Colonies; and, 
without depreciating or disparaging in any way the other prov- 
inces of Canada, it may be safely asserted that the part with the 
greatest possibilities is that portion which lies west of Lake Supe- 
rior, and which possesses those natural advantages of soil, climate, 
and other conditions which are necessary to pre-eminence. 

Her prairies, forests, mines, and fisheries have almost illimit- 
able possibilities. The prairies can produce hundreds of millions 
of bushels of wheat, and thousands of head of cattle ; and, under 
favorable conditions, in the short space of ten years, she could 
supply the British market with all the grain, flour and cattle 
which Great Britain is bound to require from abroad even if an 
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alteration in her fiscal policy should give a great impetus to her 
manufactures. 

The actual acreage in the land area of Northwest Canada, 
after deducting water, and ignoring British Columbia, is as fol- 
lows: 

Manitoba 41,002,240 acres. 

Assiniboia 57,177,600 " 

Saskatchewan 69,120,000 " 

Alberta 63,523,200 " 

Total 230,823,040 " 

A careful and very conservative computation of the good farm- 
ing lands in this acreage, after deducting forests, mountains, sup- 
posed swamp lands, arid districts and road allowances, gives the 
following results : 

Manitoba 23,000,000 acres. 

Assiniboia 19,000,000 " 

Saskatchewan 17,000,000 

Alberta 16,000,000 " 

Total 75,000,000 " 

This does not take into account many hundreds of square miles 
which have never been properly surveyed, and others which irri- 
gation would make profitable for farming purposes. Out of this 
75,000,000 acres, 45,000,000 are at present undisposed of ; but, at 
the present rate of entry for homesteads, it will only take ten 
years to dispose of them. Now, what does this mean in crop pro- 
duction and possibilities? In the last twenty years, there have 
been only two short crops, and the average yield of all kinds of 
grain has been twenty bushels per acre, an average which tends to 
increase with more careful farming. 

I do not propose to go into detailed facts and figures connected 
with last year's crop in Manitoba or the Territories, although 
the actual statement regarding the three principal products, 
wheat, oats and barley, for 1902, may be useful as data which may 
aid the reader in estimating the weight of my further arguments. 

1902. Manitoba. N. W. T. 

Wheat 53,077,267 bushels. 13,956,850 bushels. 

Oats 34,478,150 " 10,661,295 " 

Barley 11,848,422 " 870,417 " 

Total 99,403,839 " 25,488,562 " 
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Ten years hence, on the most careful estimate, based only on 
the present rate of settlement and production, which shows a 
tendency to increase at a greater ratio, the following will be the 
production in these three chief grains, supposing that only 43 
out of each 160 acres are under crop at that time: 

Manitoba and N. W. T 

Wheat 350,000,000 bushels. 

Oats 200,000,000 " 

Barley 50,000,000 " 

Total 600,000,000 " 

Looking forward to the future, as we have a right to do, the 
question of a preference in the home market for Western Canadian 
grain becomes one of great importance. Supposing that the 
Mother Country imposed a tariff of two shillings a quarter and 
gave us a preference of half that amount, so as to retain the other 
shilling for the benefit of her own agriculturists, it would mean 
that we could supply the United Kingdom with all the wheat, 
oats and barley she required from outside sources, at a profit to 
ourselves, and at no appreciable increase of cost to the consumer 
in the Old Country.* 

In the last twelve years fluctuations of wheat in Great Britain 
have varied greatly in a single year, yet the alterations in the 
price of bread, I am informed, have not during the whole of that 
period varied to an extent really noticeable to the poorest house- 
holder ; and to-day bread in the United Kingdom is dearer than it 
was before the shilling tax of last year was removed. In other 
words, supply and demand alone govern prices, which are not 
affected, so far as the consumer is concerned, by any small import 
duty, whether it is put on or taken off. The result of a preferen- 
tial tariff would be to increase the supply of Canadian wheat, and 
to make the United Kingdom more secure in times of war or 
public unrest, than if she depended so largely as she does now on 
foreign markets for the necessities of her people. 

The effect of a preferential tariff on Western Canada would be 
to give a tremendous impetus to immigration. We want people to 
cultivate the soil and develop the wealth of the land. Tens of 
thousands are flocking to the Northwest every year. Some fifty 

•Average prices of wheat per year from 1891 to 1901: 1891, 37s ; 
1892, 30s 3d; 1893, 26s 4d; 1894, 22s lOd; 1895, 23s Id; 1896, 26s 2d; 
1897, 30s 2d; 1898, 34s; 1899, 25s 8d; 1900, 26s lid; 1901, 26s 9d. 
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thousand immigrants, according to official statements, have settled 
here within the last twelve months. They come from the South, 
East and West ; a great many from the United States, others from 
France, from Bussia, from Austria, from Germany, from Norway, 
from Sweden and from Iceland, as well as from Great Britain 
herself. Even Asia has contributed her quota to the total. A 
very large majority come from countries which do not owe allegi- 
ance to Britain's King or the British flag. Some of them even 
arrive here with hostile feelings and prejudiced views of the 
British Empire and its institutions. The first duty of those en- 
trusted with the government of Canada is to assimilate those ar- 
rivals from foreign and often unfriendly countries, and to weld 
them into a homogeneous whole. This can only be done by teach- 
ing them that political, civil and religious freedom is guaranteed 
by the Empire's institutions, and that protection to life and prop- 
erty is assured by its laws; but, even when they have learned the 
lesson, these people have no sentimental ties of race and blood to 
unite them to the Motherland, to which indeed their earliest 
instincts are alien. It is only by the benefits of the trade relations 
that exist between Great Britain and Canada, that, at any rate 
for the first generation, you can find a substitute for those senti- 
ments which animate the loyalist of British birth, and which, 
however they may be ignored by the more narrow-minded and 
insular of British public men, yet have ever formed the soundest 
basis for national greatness from the days of Imperial Borne to 
the days of Imperial Britain. 

It is trade relations which will make these foreigners who have 
settled among us happy and contented Canadians, and most easily 
and successfully secure their loyalty to the British Crown and 
flag; and this can only be done by Mr. Chamberlain's proposal to 
treat the Colonies on a different footing to foreign countries. So 
far as Canada is concerned, she has shown her willingness to 
adopt the principle of discriminating against all goods imported 
from foreign countries. Yet, there are politicians and news- 
papers which ask if it has been proved that the Colonies are 
anxious for Mr. Chamberlain's proposals to be carried into effect ; 
while another section inquire why the Colonies should have any 
preference or be treated on different terms from any one else. 

Bather might we ask: Why should the Colonies and self-gov- 
erning states of the British Empire alone be penalized for their 
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loyalty to the country of which they form a part? Does Germany 
treat her Colonies as foreign countries? Has Russia ever been 
known to refuse preferential treatment to any part of her Empire ? 
The States which form the powerful Confederacy to the south of 
us are as independent in laws and internal government as any 
of the self-governing Colonies, but to suggest that the United 
States would ever debate such a point among themselves is absurd. 
It is true the Colonies of Great Britain have the power to penal- 
ize the products of the Mother Country and have exercised it; 
but that was only because it was impossible for them to adopt the 
fiscal policy of Great Britain if ever they were to build up their 
own manufactures. It was merely an exemplification of the old 
adage, " Self-preservation is the first law of nature " ; but, on the 
other hand, Canada has been the first to show that, while ad- 
hering to the principles of protection, she was willing to recog- 
nize that it was not inconsistent with those principles to grant 
preferences within the bounds of the Empire. The principles of 
Free Trade, however, have no supporters in Canada. The manu- 
facturer is strongly opposed to them. The merchants and bankers 
have no faith in them, and the farming classes have consistently 
supported protectionist principles whenever the question has been 
submitted to them. Even the skilled and unskilled laborer is in 
favor of protection, for he knows that the underlying principle 
of all trade-unionism is protection; therefore, Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals appeal with especial force to Canadians. 

It is probable that we shall be told that we in Western Canada 
are biased by the fact that it is to the export market we are looking 
rather than to imports, and that we have not studied with suffi- 
cient exactness the question which more clearly touches Eastern 
Canada — the question, namely, of what preference the Canadian 
manufacturer can afford to offer to Great Britain, in return for 
a fiscal rearrangement which will give the Canadian agriculturist, 
in common with the agriculturists of other Colonies, an advan- 
tage in the British market over all foreign competitors. The 
fallacy which underlies this idea is based on two misconcep- 
tions — first, that Western Canada will proceed on the lines of 
purely agricultural development, and, secondly, that we shall take 
the payment of our exports in gold. 

As to the first, it is absurd to suppose that a country with a 
land area of over 230,000,000 acres is ever going to develop along 
vol. CLxxvn. — no. 564. 43 
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purely agricultural liues. Our Western mines and rivers are 
alone a source of inexhaustible wealth ; and, as our farming popu- 
lation increases and its needs multiply, hundreds of industries 
will spring up in the West, both to take advantage of the natural 
resources of the country, and to save the expense of transporta- 
tion which at present adds so considerably to the cost of every- 
thing. 

At the moment of writing, the Canadian Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation are touring Western Canada, not merely to look for new 
channels of trade, but also with the idea of bringing manu- 
facturing concerns right into the path of the incoming tide of 
settlers. The extension of manufactures to the West is merely a 
question of time, and of a very short time. Cities like Winnipeg, 
which are increasing in all directions, at a proportionately much 
more rapid rate than eastern cities, are bound in the near future to 
attract the attention of commercial men. Already, the wholesale 
houses are extending their storage capacities to an extent which 
opens the eyes of business men who have only seen the East of 
Canada; and the next step, that of laying down manufacturing 
machinery, cannot be long delayed. With an almost illimitable 
field before us in this direction, we Western Canadians are just 
as vitally concerned in the import market as are the manufacturers 
in the East, and we have no more intention than they of seeing 
our young industries stifled at their birth, by allowing our land 
to become the dumping-ground of every manufacturing country 
in the world. 

On the other hand, we are just as far from the policy of sense- 
less and useless exclusiveness as any Free-Trader in Great Britain 
herself. It is as essential for our farmers to have the necessities 
of life cheaply as it is for the workmen of the Old Country; and 
we believe that a tariff can be so regulated that, while affording 
encouragement, to budding home industries, it will yet not un- 
fairly enhance the price of manufactured goods to the consumer, 
provided it is applied by those in sympathy with the principles 
involved. 

I do not believe that the Canadian manufacturer desires pro- 
tection to enable him to enhance the cost to the consumer, or even 
that if he did he would get it. What he does require is protection 
against being under-sold and forced out of trade by stronger 
rivals, who, having killed his industry, would raise prices. 
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So far as the second misconception is concerned — that the agri- 
cultural regions of Canada will take payment for their exports 
in gold — it must not be forgotten that, as Western Canada de- 
velops, her requirements will for many years exceed her power of 
supplying them. If Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposals are adopt- 
ed, Western Canada will forge ahead just as Great Britain did 
when the introduction of railways first gave such an impetus to 
her iron, coal, and steel trades. Canada will, like Great Britain, 
become a great purchasing nation. No matter how her own indus- 
tries grow, she will, as her wealth increases, import more and 
more from the Old Country, under a preferential tariff. 

The distribution of the 75,000,000 acres of farm lands, already 
referred to, at the rate of 160 acres for each family, will give 
Western Canada in the next ten years an additional rural popula- 
tion of 2,343,750 souls. This will mean a corresponding increase 
in large cities, and a tremendous increase in wealth and spending 
power. We desire that the circulation of this wealth shall be con- 
fined as much as possible to our own Dominion first, and to the 
Empire next. The surplus can go abroad. We shall not miss it. 

It depends on the Mother Country whether our ideals are to be 
reached. Before this wealth can be produced at all in Western 
Canada, we must have population. That, I have already shown, 
will be attracted by the realization of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme. 
To exploit the mines for their riches; to utilize the forests, the 
rivers and lakes; to provide for the needs of the new population; 
to cover the land with cheap and rapid means of transportation, 
and to develop it all along the line, we shall need capital. Nor 
will that capital fail to flow our way, when it is seen that it will 
be safe and productive. There will be no exchange difficulties; 
for, apart from our own purchases from British manufacturers, 
we shall have to send back to the Old Country the interest on the 
millions of capital that will find its way here to develop our re- 
sources. In fact, half the objections which are raised by oppo- 
nents of Mr. Chamberlain are due to superficial study of the 
question. Not only will British manufacturers find a profitable 
market here, but they will, under protection, become Canadian 
manufacturers themselves, and help to build up the commerce of 
this great Colony. Wealth and prosperity to any part of the 
Empire, if the Empire is properly constituted, mean wealth and 
prosperity to the whole; but, as at present arranged, it is foreign 
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countries who benefit by the nation's wealth and give no adequate 
return for it. For example, if Germans wax fat on British trade, 
where does their wealth go ultimately? To Germany; and what 
is true of Germany is true of the United States, and of every 
other commercial competitor Great Britain has. But, if her 
Colonies grow in wealth, she and the whole Empire will benefit 
by that wealth. It will circulate in her own coffers and among 
her own people, and will never be used to buy guns to subdue 
her, or navies to wrest from her the lordship of the seas. It is 
difficult to understand how our kinsmen across the sea can be led 
in these matters by men of no experience, no business ideas, and 
who are crammed with the jargon of the political economist, 
which they but imperfectly understand and appreciate. We can 
understand a man like the Duke of Devonshire, and others of his 
type, being wedded to the principles of Free Trade, because of 
their education, their narrow environment, and their great wealth, 
all of which are calculated to prevent them from' giving heed to 
the necessities of those who do not enjoy the blessings and ad- 
vantages to which they were born, but are compelled to make use 
of opportunities and create conditions which will not only main- 
tain their own existence, but will also strengthen their relations 
with the Mother Country. 

Opportunities have not been given to many public men in 
Great Britain to study Colonial Questions on the ground; and, 
just as it is admitted to-day that the Parliament of Great Britain 
in 1776 was unable to appreciate the conditions and necessities of 
the Colonies in America, so it appears that some of the statesmen 
and public men of Great Britain are equally ignorant in 1903, 
while others, like Mr. Chamberlain, with broader minds, clearer 
ideas, a wider horizon, and a more statesmanlike perception, feel 
the necessity of strengthening the bonds which unite the Colonies 
to the Mother Country, if the British Empire is to maintain its 
proud place among the civilized nations of the world. 

The Empire stands at the parting of the ways. The man who 
is specially identified with the situation has not created the 
present crisis, nor has he precipitated it. He has merely, with 
great ability and more patriotic courage than his colleagues, 
pointed out the direction in which we should travel, and staked his 
reputation on awakening the Empire to a sense of its danger. In 
the ordinary internal politics of the United Kingdom, we C»lon- 
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ists have no part, and there are even men who have resented any 
expression of Colonial opinion on this topic. But we claim the 
right to be heard in a matter which affects the destinies of the 
whole nation, and which means so much to us individually; and, 
for this reason, we are rallying to the support of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, recognizing, as we do, the gravity of the question, and him 
as the man most fitted to cope with it. 

The carrying into effect of Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposals 
in their entirety, means to Canada, and to this part of Canada in 
particular, the acceleration of our growth as a great common- 
wealth. With conditions such as would exist under Mr. Chamber- 
lain's scheme, we can absorb millions of people in the West, and 
transform them into British subjects who will make for the 
strength and wealth of the Empire, beyond anything that the so- 
called Little Englanders ever dreamed or anticipated. The prob- 
lem now agitating the people of the United Kingdom affects us 
deeply. A wrong decision can only retard us, however ; it cannot 
stop us. But, to the Empire as a whole, it is a question of life or 
death, of commercial success or national decay. After recent 
revelations in other departments of British administration, we 
shall be astonished if the people of the Motherland make the mis- 
take of refusing a hearing to the experts, and following the lead 
of men who, immured, so to speak, in a monastery created by 
class and educational restrictions, not only believe their own judg- 
ments infallible and all the rest of the world wrong, but are in- 
capable of taking that broad view of Imperial questions which is 
so necessary in these days, when the best brains of the whole out- 
side world are competing with the British Empire, and striving to 
raise their own individual and national interests on the ruins o5E 
British supremacy. 

E. P. BOBLIN. 



